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that merging twenty aooacre farms into one 4,ooo-acre estate means
exchanging twenty farmers for one head and three assistant managers,
but the latter would be adequately paid whereas the twenty farmers
would be little better off than their men and would regard them-
selves as losing money. In practice such occupiers have cut their
labour bill and gone in for cheap farming, so that the number of
workers lost more than balances the number of farmers remaining
on the land, while the country has lost the additional output from
the. higher farming. I have known a 65o-acre farm of this type
in the Midlands on which the fanner was employing only one man
and a boy. The above argument indeed has presupposed that the
20o-acre farms will be as efficient as the big farm, whereas the prime
motive for the larger unit is not its saving in management costs but
its capacity for cheaper production by means of organisation and
power machines.
It is not to be supposed that the task of making a new lay-out
would be a mere matter of marking out blocks of some standard
size. The district under consideration would require a survey of the
soils, the contours, the water-courses and the roads, even the existing
buildings must be taken into account, and the plan would be designed
for economic working. The farming units would inevitably be of
various sizes, there would be opportunities for some small,farms
and even small-holdings. The planning would take little account
of the previous farm or estate boundaries ; indeed, in many cases
the boundary between estates is arbitrary and accidental, cutting
across the economy of large-scale working. We can see that in
many cases the original layout of English land was carefully planned ;
the parishes bordering the South Downs, for example, are strips
stretching from the high Down to the good cultivable Chalk soil
below, then across the Upper Greensand shelf and the Gault Clay
valley to the Lower Greensand heath beyond, thus giving to each
parish arable land, building stone, water and woodland. The
Wiltshire farms on the chalk show a similar sequence of water
meadow, arable land and sheep-walk; even on the Midland clay
soils the persisting ridges and furrows demonstrate that what once
were the " open fields " were laid out in accordance with the contours
of tfie land for ease of working. Subsequent divisions of the land
by inheritance or sale have far too often ignored these natural
boundaries.
Lord Addison gives the following examples:
The first example was of mixed fanning in Lincolnshire. It
comprised more than 6,000 acres of what had originally been twenty-
five separate farms. The farms had been gradually acquired and,
in nearly all cases, the purchases had been made possible because
the former owners were not making a success of it. Capital had
been expended generously but carefully. In many cases fields had
been combined to make sufficiently large cultivation units. A main
farm road had been constructed with central buildings for stores,
machinery and various operations, including workshops for different